Bob  Finlay  and  Lori  Donovan:  Putting  the  shoe  on 
the  other  foot  by  converting  to  manufacturers. 


the  upscale  U.S. -based  Nordstroms  chain. 

A private  label  contract  recently  secured  with 
a Canadian  operation  has  opened  the  doors  for 
another  new  source  of  business. 

“I  would  say  in  the  last  six  months  we’ve 
managed  to  turn  a big  comer,”  says  Donovan. 

“When  you’re  starting  it  just  seems  like  such 
an  insunnountable  hill  to  climb  but  it  isn’t.  Once 
you’re  at  this  stage,  the  rest  gets  easier  and  easier. 
For  us,  we’ve  been  at  it  just  over  a year  and  I 
think  we’ve  made  it  thurough  the  hardest  part.” 


Calgary  Pair  Takes  Bold  Step  into 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Industry 


When  Bob  Finlay  and  Lori  Donovan  mn 
into  technical  snags  at  their  one-year-old  shoe 
factory  in  Calgary,  more  often  than  not,  a solution 
is  merely  an  overseas  phone  call  away. 

By  taking  advantage  of  existing  technology 
from  an  established  European  manufacturer,  the 
father  and  daughter  duo  are  effectively  — and 
less  painfully  — breaking 
ground  in  an  industry  new  to 
Western  Canada. 

“Neither  myself  nor  my 
father  have  backgrounds  in  shoe 
manufacturing,”  says  Donovan, 
adding  support  from  their 
Holland  counterpart  was  cmcial  to  launching 
First  Step  International,  an  upscale  children’s 
shoe-making  operation. 

The  pair,  through  the  help  of  an  Alberta 
Opportunity  Company  loan,  decided  to  tackle  the 
unique  industry  after  serving  as  distributors  for 
the  all-leather  orthopaedically  constmcted  shoes. 

“What  prompted  us  was  the  fact  that  our 
shoes  were  very  well  received  in  the  marketplace 
and  the  only  complaint  we  had  was  about  the 
price  which  was  from  $50  to  $70,”  explains 
Donovan. 

“We  determined  we  could  bring  the  cost  of 
the  shoes  down  by  $10,  $15  or  even  $20  a pair  if 
we  made  them  ourselves.  Once  we  looked  at  it 
closely,  we  reahzed  it  was  a viable  idea  and  went 
from  there.” 

Donovan  says  producing  a highly  respected 
foreign  product  on  Canadian  turf  gives  First  Step 
International  a definite  edge  when  it  comes  to 


serving  the  domestic 
marketplace. 

“The  shoes  we’re 
competing  with  are  those 
that  are  available  only 
from  other  European 
manufacturers.  We  have 


a European  shoe  here  available  for 
a significantly  lower  price. 

“Another  advantage  we  have  over  our 
European  competitors  is  because  we’re  located 
in  North  America,  it’s  much  easier  for  clients  to 
reorder,  especially  on  short  notice  if  they  just 
need  to  fill  a gap.” 

On  the  flipside,  being  the  only  game  in  town 
— or  country  for  that  matter  — means  skilled 
labor  is  a raiity. 

“When  we  started,  we  had  1 1 of  our  people 
trained  by  technicians  from  Holland.  This  is  core 
staff  that  are  essential  to  our  operation,”  says 
Donovan,  noting  such  expertise  would  never  have 
been  readily  available  in  Alberta. 

first  Step  has  made  great  strides  since 
opening,  producing  some  230  pairs  of  shoes  per 
day.  In  addition  to  supplying  its  own  three  shops 
in  Calgary,  the  company  distributes  to  178  retail 
outlets  nationwide  and  regularly  fills  orders  for 
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Manfred  Watterodt  and  son,  Sven: 
Appealing  to  European  tastes. 


Bleven  years  ago, 
Manfred  Watterodt  made 
his  first  three-legged  cedar 
table  — a sturdy  piece  of 
outdoor  furniture  that  wouldn’t 
wobble  on  uneven  ground. 

Today,  he  operates  MHW 
Manufacturing,  a bustling  factory  in 
Camrose  with  60  products  that  have  won  over 
buyers  from  a growing  list  of  European  countries. 

Ironically  enough,  the  majority  of  Watterodt’s 
business  comes  from  Germany,  the  birthplace  he  left 
in  1980  in  hopes  of  finding  a better  future. 

“I  came  to  this  country  to  fulfil  a dream,”  says  the 
longtime  AOC  client. 

“When  I went  to  the  Canadian  embassy  and  asked 
to  emigrate,  they  said,  ‘what  do  you  want  to  do 
there?’,  and  I said  I’d  open  a furniture  factory.” 

Working  out  of  his  acreage,  Watterodt  built  a load 
of  cedar  furniture  and  began  marketing  it  by 
trundling  it  across  Canada  in  a pick-up  truck.  His 
products  were  well  received  but  he  was  convinced 
they  weren’t  reaching  their  true  potential.  He 
shipped  a load  to  Germany  and  it  was  there  that  he 
met  pay-dirt. 

“When  you  look  at  it  today,  our  exports  are  over 
90  per  cent  of  our  business,”  he  notes. 

“I’m  more  successful  in  the  European  market 
because  I’m  concerned  about  quality.  It  has  to  be 
good  furniture,  compared  to  what  North  America 
wants.  North  America  wants  price  first  — they  want 
something  nice  but  they  look  at  price  first.  In 
Europe,  they’ll  pay  because  they  want  the  quality.” 

By  adapting  to  the  tastes  of  a specific  market, 
Watterodt  has  made  huge  inroads  in  Europe.  Along 
with  selling  product  to  Germany’s  three  largest 
distributors,  he’s  won  sales  from  clients  in 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Britain. 

While  manufacturing  is  never  easy,  the  largest 
difficulty  Watterodt’s  encountered  since  entering  the 
game  lies  in  the  area  of  labor. 

“Everything  you  learn,  you  learn  the  hard  way  but 
the  biggest  thing  is  to  find  the  right  people.  We  have 
a good  core  of  key  people  who  help  train  new 


employees  and  make  MHW  a successful 
manufacturing  facility,”  he  says. 

“Qualified  people  are  hard  to  find,”  he  stresses. 
“We  look  for  people  who  want  to  work  and  are 
willing  to  grow  with  the  company.  We  had  a lot  of 
staff  turnover  in  the  previous  years  to  find  these 
excellent  employees.  They  are  loyal  and  will  not  quit 
on  you.” 

More  important,  is  the  fact  that  Watterodt  has 
never  quit  on  himself. 

“Some  people  think  we’ve  got  it  made  but  how 
much  work  it  is,  nobody  will  ever  understand.  To 
build  a company  like  this  you  cannot  do  it  from  8 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  five  days  a week.” 


Value-Added  Manufi 
as  Key  to  Alberta’s  Fi 

''Manufacturing  has  much  to  contribute  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Alberta  economy.  The 
challenges  that  manufacturers  face  are  daunting.  Tlje 
resources  at  our  command,  and  the  opportunities  that 
lie  ahead,  are  truly  remarkable.  ” 

- Canadian  Manufactoers’  Association  - January  1994 


It's  hot  off  the  press  — CMA's  latest  report 


for  Alberta!  AOC  Today  recently  met  with 


Vice  President  Bob  Saari  to  get  the  inside 


scoop  on  what's  up  with  our  province's 


growing  manufacturing  sector  and  what 


lies  ahead  for  the  future. 


Alberta-made  Furniture  Finding 
a Home  in  European  Market 


Qualified  people  are 
hard  to  find. 
We  look  for  people  who 
want  to  work  and 
are  willing  to  grow  with 
the  company/^ 


' the  manufacturer  of  fibreglass  truck 

canopies  and  steel  racks,  Doug  Ripley  is  his  own 
best  customer. 

The  president  of  Edmonton-based  Raven 
Manufacturing  Ltd.  got  into  the  production  game 
five  years  ago  to  provide  an  alternate  product  source 
for  his  own  two  stores.  It’s  a strategy  that  has  more 
than  worked  — today  he  supplies  a further  three 
Raven  Truck  Accessories  outlets  and  is  confident  his 
flourishing  retail  chain  will  continue  to  grow. 

“If  we  hadn’t  started  manufacturing,  we  wouldn’t 
' have  as  many  stores,”  maintains  Ripley,  who  also 
sells  to  other  dealers. 

“We  almost  had  no  choice  but  to  get  bigger.  We 
' had  to  have  a market  for  what  we  could  do  and  the 


Self-made  Market  Key  to  Canopy  Company’s  Success 


best  market  was  ourselves.” 

While  Raven  Manufacturing  has  served  as  a 
springboard  for  bigger  and  better  things  for  Ripley’s 
retail  business,  it  was  initially  started  for  less  loftier 
reasons. 

“We  had  never  found  a secure  supply  of  steel 
products  and  as  far  as  the  fibreglass  canopies  go, 
there  are  limited  manufacturers  in  Canada  and  it’s 
not  practical  to  purchase  them  from  the  U.S.,”  he 
explains. 

Along  with  alleviating  deliveiy  problems,  acting 
as  his  own  supplier  enables  Ripley  to  negotiate  better 
prices  for  similar  products  from  other  companies  and 
swiftly  respond  to  customers’  requests  for  modified 
accessories  at  costs  he  can  regulate. 


“Canopies  are  a base  product  with 
options.  Having  a quicker  turnaround 
than  what  you’d  get  if  you  ordered  from 
a factoiy  one  or  two  provinces  away, 
gives  us  a bit  of  a competitive  edge.” 

The  whimsical  nature  of  the  auto  industiy 
is  one  thing  that  Raven  Manufacturing  cannot 
control. 

“We  used  to  have  a lot  more  universal  products 
that  would  fit  Fords,  Chevy s and  Dodges  but  that’s 
no  longer  the  case.  All  truck  manufacturers  have 
gone  their  own  way,”  says  Ripley  who  obtained 
AOC  financing  to  develop  additional  fibreglass 
molds. 

His  company’s  annual  production  volume  has 
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CMA’s  Bob  Saari 


1 1 SIGNIFICANT  IS  ALBERTA’S 

Ipfacturing  industry  in  relation  to  the 
i^ce’s  other  business  sectors? 

[employs  about  10  per  cent  of  the  people  that 
I in  our  province.  When  you  take  a look  at  the 
bmic  indicators,  that  usually  translates  into  a 
[off  of  2 1/2  to  3 1/2  times  into  the  economy, 
ling  that  there  are  three  employees  in  the  service 
)Y  tied  to  every  one  job  in  manufacturing. 

Y HAS  THE  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE  AFFECTED 
liERTA’S  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY? 
pterestingly  enough,  since  1989  when  the 
ssion  really  got  going,  upwards  of  350,000 
[ufacturing  jobs  were  lost  in  Canada  but  in 
Jrta,  we  were  able  to  retain  our  approximately 
00  jobs.  I think  we  have  a different  product  mix 
we’re  not  as  consumer-oriented.  As  well,  I think 
; of  it  has  to  do  with  the  mentality  and  spirit  of 
nfacturers  in  Alberta.  They’re  very  adaptable  to 
iges  in  the  economy. 
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What  are  some  of  the 
HOT  opportunities 

AVAILABLE  FOR 
MANUFACTURERS  IN 

Alberta  today? 

We  still  have  the 
mentality  in  Alberta  that 
manufacturing  comes 
down  to  stripping  our 
resources  — we  haven’t 
taken  the  next  step  of  developing  added  value  to 
those  products.  For  example,  we  take  a lot  of 
petrochemicals  out  of  our  province  and  send  them  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  have  value  added  to 
them,  and  then  have  the  products  shipped  back  here 
so  we  can  buy  them  back. 

There’s  real  potential  to  alter  that  mentality  — to 
take  our  wood,  add  value  to  it,  take  our 
petrochemicals,  add  value  to  them,  rather  than 
shipping  them  out.  I,  personally,  believe  that  value- 
added  manufacturing  is  the  next  wave  of  job  growth 
in  Alberta.  We’ve  done  all  we  can  in  exploiting  our 
natural  resource  sector. 


•Manuracfurin" 

Alberta 


What  are  the  major  challenges  currently 
FACING  Alberta  manufacturers? 

Right  now  one  of  the  major  factors  is  our  tax 
structure  that  we’re  hoping  will  be  corrected. 
Another  is  in  the  area  of  trained  personnel  — we 
desperately  need  better  training  on  the  work  site. 
And  thirdly,  is  in  the  area  of  education.  Alberta  is 
one  of  the  few  provinces  in  Canada  that  does  not 
have  a manufacturing  engineering  curriculum. 

Another  problem,  of  course,  is  our  distance  to 
markets.  We  have  to  select  products  that  have  high 
value  and  can  be  shipped  relatively  cheaply. 


Doug  Ripley:  Capitalizing  on  a built-in  market. 


swelled  to  about  750  canopies  — an  achievement  he 
attributes  largely  to  his  self-sufficient  marketing 
system. 

“The  beauty  of  our  situation  is  that  we  had  a 
place  to  sell  our  product.” 


as  Simple  as  ABC 


Brian  Dumsday 

KPMG  Management  Consulting,  Edmonton 

ffective  inventory  management  — in 
manufacturing  or  any  other  business  — 
encompasses  several  areas  but  an  ABC 
approach  is  one  that  can  have  a 
significant  impact  on  your  operation. 

We  frequently  find  that  business  operators  establish 
fixed  inventory  review  cycles,  with  all  items  reviewed  only 
once  during  that  period.  This  produces  two  results: 


• An  item  may  become  out-of-stock  very  shortly  after  its 
review. 

• In  order  to  prevent  shortages,  extra  weeks  of  safety  stock 
are  carried  to  compensate  for  the  review  cycle. 


Brian  Dumsday 


^HAT  EFFECT  WILL  NAFTA  HAVE  ON  THE 
rovince’s  manufacturing  industry? 

In  the  short  term,  very  little.  In  the  longer  term, 
will  have  an  effect  once  we  get  tapped  into  their 
lergy  sector  and  food  chain.  Right  now,  we  don’t 
ade  much  with  Mexico,  so  initially,  it  won’t  make 
luch  of  a difference. 

^HAT  DOES  THE  FUTURE  HOLD  FOR  ALBERTA’S 
ANUFACTURING  SECTOR? 

I think  there’s  a lot  of  potential.  When  you  look 
manufacturing  in  Alberta,  we’re  a lot  closer  to 
alifomia  than  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  we’ve  got  a 
)t  of  opportunities  to  do  well  in  the  Pacific 
orthwest.  We  also  have  easier  access  to  the 
acific  Rim  compared  to  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

^e’re  not  quite  as  close  as  B.C.,  of  course,  but  there 
•e  tremendous  opportunities  for  us  there,  given  the 
'owth  rate  of  that  marketplace. 


A fixed  review  cycle  for  all  items  results  in  inventory 
turns  that  are  identical  regardless  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  item.  Using  an  ABC  approach 
involves  placing  greater  emphasis  on  those  items  that  contribute  to  the  majority  of  sales.  These 
“A”  items  should  be  reviewed  more  frequently  than  under  a fixed  review  cycle,  perhaps  daily  or 
every  second  day.  Assess  medium-moving  “B”  items  in  sync  with  your  current  cycle  or  less 
frequently;  and  “C”  items  once  a month  or  on  an  even  wider  cycle. 

In  our  experience,  using  the  ABC  approach  always 
improves  inventory  turns,  with  the  “A”  inventory  reducing 
and  the  “C”  inventory  increasing.  Service  levels  also  have 
a tendency  to  rise,  stemming  from  greater  emphasis  on  fast- 
moving  items. 

The  following  case  study  demonstrates  the  significance 
of  the  ABC  approach.  Our  client  maintained  an  inventory 
of  10,000  line  items  worth  an  estimated  $6.1  million. 

Inventory  turnover  was  calculated  at  5.8  for  all  items, 
reviewed  on  a two-week  cyclical  basis. 

We  analyzed  the  effect  of  a system  that  included  a 
review  of  “A”  items  once  every  two  days,  “B”  items  once 
every  two  weeks,  and  “C”  items  monthly.  Turns  of  “A” 
items  increased  from  5.8  to  7.4,  “B”  items  remained 
virtually  unchanged,  and  of  course,  the  turns  of  “C”  items 
declined. 

This  strategy  resulted  in  inventory  turns  increasing  to 
6.5,  and  an  inventory  investment  reduction  of  about  $700,000  or  1 1.5  per  cent.  Inventory  reduction 
was  achieved  with  no  additional  workload,  since  the  number  of  items  reviewed  on  a daily  basis 
remained  basically  the  same. 

Implementing  an  ABC  approach  to  item  review  can  make  a huge  difference  to  the  effective 
operation  of  your  business  and,  more  importantly,  its  profitability. 


sing  an  ABC 
approach  involves 
placing  greater 
emphasis  on  those 
items  that  contribute 
to  the  majority  of 
sales. 
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Call  us . . . 


Today  was  created 
to  meet  your  information  needs. 
If  there’s  a business  issue  you 
want  to  see  addressed,  facts  you 
need  to  know  or  a story  you’d 
like  us  to  share,  callus!  We’ve 
got  an  edition  of  ‘Creating  the 
Service  Culture’  for  the  best 
suggestion  we  receive. 

We  also  want  to  help  you  in 
your  entrepreneurial  endeavours. 
If  you’re  looking  for  business 
partners,  seeking  an  investment 
opportunity  or  trying  to  sell  your 
own  operation,  call  us!  We’ll 
make  an  effort  to  pass  your  needs 
onto  our  readership. 

Contact 

Debbie  Hunchak,  Editor 
AOC  Today 

iklberta  Opportunity  Company 
1275  Weber  Centre 
5555  Calgary^  Trail 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6H5P9 
1-800-661-3811 

AOC  Today  is  published  12 
times  annually  by  AOC’s 
Corporate  Marketing  Division. 

Balan  Mathews, 

Executive  Director 
Corporate  Marketing 

Design:  Linda  Blanchett 


Last  Call  for  Readership  Surveys  — 
It’s  Tally  Time 


We’ve  never  had  mail  like  this 
before!  AOC  Today  readership  surveys 
have  been  rolling  steadily  into  our  office 
since  they  were  distributed  in 
December. 

And  although  we  kind  of  like  all  that 
extra  mail  and  all  the  extra  attention  that 
goes  along  with  it,  we  do  have  to  draw 
the  hne  sometime.  Tough  as  it  is,  this  is 
it  — our  last  call  for  completed 
questionnaires. 

So  in  case  you  never  quite  got 
around  to  sending  in  your  survey,  now’s 

the  time!  It  will  help  us  gain  a better  c j ^7 ^ k w 

AOC  s Sandra  Yoo  gears  up  for  survey  tabulation. 

idea  of  what  you,  the  reader,  wants  to  see 
in  future  issues  of  AOC  Today,  and  it 

could  put  a new  shirt  on  your  back.  We’ve  got  a cosy,  top-quality  Entrepreneurs  Conference  sweatshirt  up  for  grabs 
for  those  who  take  action.  All  you  have  to  do  is  return  your  completed  survey  and  cross  your  fingers  on  draw  day. 

True,  you  might  not  win  the  shirt  but  you  will  come  out  ahead  in  giving  us  the  scoop  on  what  we  need  to  know  to 
put  together  a top-notch  publication  geared  to  your  needs.  And  then,  we’ll  all  be  winners. 


Welcome  Aboard! 

We  Te  proud  to  welcome  the  following 
companies  to  the  AOC  family: 

AAA  Fire  and  Safety  Supplies  Ltd.,  Lloydminster 

Builder  Experts  Inc.,  Calgary 

Capitan  Welding  Technologies  Inc.,  Calgary 

Classic  Electronic  Print  Centre,  Calgary 

D.C.  Walker  Enterprises  Ltd.,  Medicine  Hat 

Dennis  J.  Wagner,  Calgary 

Dr.  Doolittle ’s  Pet  Grooming,  Ccdgary 

General  Auto  Body,  Edmonton 

Gilchrist  Data-Fax  Business  Systems  Ltd.,  Calgary’ 

Gord  Dunn  Enterprises  Ltd.,  Didsbury 

Heart  of  the  Village  Ltd.,  Canmore 

Macdonald  Rudel,  Wetaskiwin 

Manhattan  Clothing  Company,  Grande  Prairie 

Mike ’s  Lube  ‘N’  Clean,  Grande  Prairie 

T &T  Convenience  Ltd.,  Swan  Hills 

Triathletes  Warehouse  (1993),  Grand  Centre 


Congratulations... 
You  Made  It! 

extend  our  best  wishes  to  the 
following  companies  who  successfully  paid 
out  their  AOC  loans; 

Model’s  Creation,  Edmonton 
Cap  Ferrat  Holdings  Ltd.,  Tangent 
Francis  Youth  Agencies  Enterprises  Ltd., 

Grande  Prairie 

Murray  Automotive,  Mountain  View 
Allstar  Radiator  & Air  Conditioning  Sen’ices, 
Medicine  Hat 

Swirls  Ice  Cream,  Medicine  Hat 
Payless  Gas,  Brooks 


National  Library  of  Canada 
Bibliothdque  nationale  du  Canada 


3 3286  50469  1508  ^ 

What  do  Ernie  Gingera  and 
Alberta  Opportunity  Company  have  in  common? 


Both  of  them  are  key  players  behind  Pyramid  Lake  Bungalows 
— a thriving  mountain  resort  nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  near  Jasper. 

Ernie  rolled  up  his  sleeves  18  years  ago  and  transformed  his  modest  operation  into  a 
flourishing  retreat  catering  to  visitors  from  Japan,  Europe  and  across  North  America. 

Alberta  Opportunity  Company  joined  the  cause  by  providing  the  financing 
he  needed  when  the  banks  turned  him  down. 

Determination,  perseverance,  and  a quest  to  offer  the  best  enabled 
Ernie  Gingera  to  make  the  most  of  his  lakeside  hideaway. 

A business  loan  from  AOC  made  it  all  possible. 

If  you’re  planning  on  launching  a venture,  purchasing  a business, 
or  expanding  your  existing  operation,  call  us. 

We  want  to  help  you  build  your  future. 


Ernie  Gingera 

Pyramid  Lake  Bungalows 


Alberta  Opportunity  Company 
Helping  entrepreneurs  succeed. 

1-800-661-3811 


Alberta  Opportunity  Company  Offices 


BROOKS 

Brooks  School  District  Office 
408  - 1st  Street  West 
P.O.  Box  307 
Brooks,  Alberta  TlR  OGl 

362-1270 

Manager:  B.F.  Haffner 

CALGARY 

Suite  790,  Southland  Tower 
10655  South  Port  Road  S.W. 
Calgary,  Alberta  T2W  4Y 1 

297-6437 

Manager:  J.D.Ablett 

EDMONTON 

1275  Weber  Centre 
5555  Calgary  Trail 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6H  5P9 

427-2140 

Manager:  A.M.  Foulston 


EDSON 

4924  - 1st  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  71 10 
Edson,  Alberta  T7E  1 V4 

723-8233 

Resident  Commercial  Credit  Officer: 
A.  Kuechle 

GRANDE  PRAIRIE 

#21 1 Schubert  Building 

10006  - 101  Avenue 

Grande  Prairie,  Alberta  T8V  OYl 

538-5220 

Manager:  K.B.  Sutherland 

LETHBRIDGE 

Suite  301,  714  - 5th  Avenue  South 
Lethbridge,  Alberta  TlJ  OVl 

381-5474 

Manager:  R.A.  Fredrickson 


LLOYDMINSTER 

5019  - 50  Street 

Lloydminster,  Alberta  T9V  0L9 

871-6490 

Resident  Commercial  Credit  Officer: 
B.D.  Hooper 

MEDICINE  HAT 

Fifth  Avenue  Plaza 
#1,  202  - 5th  Avenue  S.E. 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta  T1A2P8 

529-3594 

Manager:  G.J.  Pollock 

PEACE  RIVER 

9809  - 98  Avenue 
Bag  900-23 

Peace  River,  Alberta  T8S  1J5 

624-6387 

Manager:  H.M.  Caveny 


PONOKA 

51 10 -49  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  4040 
Ponoka,  Alberta  T4J  1R5 

783-7011 

Manager:  G.D.  Noe 

RED  DEER 

#401  Parkland  Square  Bldg. 

4901  -48  Street 

Red  Deer,  Alberta  T4N  6M4 

340-5551 

Manager:  E.B.  Shmyr 

ST.  PAUL 

Suite  200,  4341  - 50  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  Alberta  T0A3A3 

645-6356 

Manager:  A.L.  Tessier 


